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‘CHILD EMPLOYMENT FROM VARIOUS ANGLES 


ITH four or five times as many children 14 to 17 

employed today as in 1940, the cooperation of the 

public in enforcement of the child labor laws is an 
imperative need. Enforcing officials, no matter how con- 
scientious, are unable to track down all the violations and 
the help of the public is needed in reporting violations to 
the enforcing department. 

This plea for help was made _ 
by Edward Corsi, Industrial 
Commissioner of New York 
State, at a meeting recently 
called by the National Child 
Labor Committee and attended 
by representatives of agencies , 
concerned about child employ- J 
ment in New York State. Com- | 
missioner Corsi’s figures gave 
the measure of the problem in 
the State — 400,000 employed 
children under 18 in 1943 as 
compared with 76,000 in 1940 
and 11,799 violations as com- 
pared with 2,452 for the same 
years. Other speakers at the 
meeting were Stanley Isaacs, 
President, United Neighborhood 
Houses, and Dr. Caroline Zach- 
ty, Director, Bureau of Child 
Guidance, Board of Education. 

Restricting the hours of part- 
time work for’children who are 
still attending school was em- 
phasized by Mr. Corsi as: the 
most important legislative re- 
quirement for 1944. The double 
burden of school and work car- 
ried by 14 and 15 year olds (90,000 in New York State, 
750,000 in the country as a whole) puts a more severe strain 
on them than a full time job does on the 16 and 17 year 
olds who have left school. Only nine States have laws lim- 
iting the combined hours of school and work or-the num- 
ber of hours children may work on a school day. These are 
California, Florida, Illinois, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Alabama, Louisiana. New York State 
will become the tenth if the bill now pending to limit com- 
bined school and work hours to 8 a day and 44 a week for 
14 and 15 years olds and to 8 a day and 48 a week for 16 
and 17 year olds is enacted. The National Child Labor 
Committee is supporting the bill, which was sponsored by 
the Women’s City Club, and believes that this type of legis- 
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lation is needed in many other states to protect children 
from excessive hours of work after school. 

As for the 16 and 17 year olds who have left school, 

lured by high wages in factories, Commissioner Corsi said, 
“The problem can best be handled at this time through 
proper guidance of these young people rather than through 
restrictive legislation. I believe 
the educators and community 
leaders should carry on a vigor- 
ous campaign to persuade young- 
sters and their parents that in the 
long run they will lose by leav- 
ing the classroom for the fac- 
tory.” 
§ Child labor is not a problem 
| which, in wartime, can be iso- 
lated and dealt with separately 
from its concomitant evils — ju-. 
| venile delinquency, impaired 
health, and lowered standards of 
education. Stanley Isaacs, who 
emphasized this point in his 
speech, said, ‘““With money in 
his pockets a game of basketball 
in the gym seems to the child 
who has just been employed, 
to be ‘kid stuff’ and not com- 
mensurate with his newly ac- 
quired dignity. He is much more 
apt to spend his evenings down 
at the local pool parlor or jitter- 
bugging at the local dance hall.” 
Mr. Isaacs urged the importance 
of joint community organization 
and action by social and civic 
agencies to attack the problem in all its ramifications. 

Discussing too much work versus too little work, Dr. 
Caroline Zachry thought that adolescents have the hardest 
role of any owe in society since they bear the brunt of 
both wars and depressions. In depression days boys “go 
back to classes they have alréady successfully failed” and are 
kept from growing up because there is no work for them 
to do. War forces them to grow up either through fighting 
or working but with sacrifices of health and education. 
Work is important in the growing up process but it should 
be work which enriches the educational experience. More 
individual and group study of children and more know!- 
edge of what kinds of work help them to grow and de- 
velop is the direction in which to move. 
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WHY CHILD LABOR LAWS? 


‘Preserve the seed corn,” urges the Raleigh (N.C.) 
News and Observer in an editorial commenting on the 
number of work permits issued to children in North Caro- 
lina since the United States entered the War (95,000). 
“The record shows,” says the News and Observer, ‘‘that the 
real issue is not whether children shall work. The issue is 
whether they shall be worked under proper conditions 
and for reasonable hours.”’ 

The editorial quotes from a recent speech by State Labor 
Commissioner Forrest H. Shuford, of North Carolina, on 
the need for child labor laws: 

“Unfortunately, there are still some people who do not 
realize the purpose and value of the Child Labor Law. These 
people usually take the line that children are better off work- 
ing than not working because being on a job ‘keeps them 
out of mischief.’ Then they use this argument in an attempt 
to justify working children long hours or late at night, in 
violation of the law. What this argument really boils down 
to is that these people are opposed to furnishing any legal 
protection to children in the form of labor statutes. There 
may be people who are sincere in their opposition to the 
regulation of child labor, just as you will find a few persons 
who in principle oppose any and all efforts to promote wel- 
fare through public regulations. But whether or not they are 
sincere, such attitudes in practice amount to nothing but 
sheer social irresponsibility.” 


THE ARMY JOINS UP 


EDERAL and State child labor laws do not apply to 
Federal employment. The recent adoption by the Army 
Service Forces of the War Department of employment 
standards for minors under 18, applicable in all installa- 
tions of the Army Service Forces, makes the Army a vol- 
- untary adherent to Federal and State child labor standards 
and removes a source of local friction. When the Army, 
not subject to child labor laws, could employ a minor a 
private employer could not employ, the work of the offi- 
cials trying to enforce the laws in private industry was 
made increasingly difficult. 

The policies and standards adopted by the Army Service 
Forces for young workers set a high level of employment 
practice. Employment officers are instructed to make every 
effort to avoid recruitment of minors under 18 who have 
not finished high school. Employment of minors under 18 
on a part-time basis is permitted only if adult labor is un- 
available and the recruitment and employment of such 
minors is approved by the appropriate school authorities 
and the U. S. Civil Service Commission or the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. “‘Although the critical labor shortage in 


many areas of the nation has made it desirable to employ 
minors under 18 years of age,”’ says the memorandum of 
the Army Service Forces, ‘the health and educational prep- 
aration of the minors involved must be a paramount con- 
sideration in such employment regardless of the need for 
labor.” 

The specific standards established conform to the mini- 
mum age requirements of the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act for hazardous as well as non-hazardous occupations 
and limit part-time work on school days to 4 hours (8 on 
Saturdays). Combined hours of school and work may not 
exceed 9 hours a day. Adherence is required ‘to the child 
labor and compulsory attendance laws of the state where 
the Army installation is located. This provision, plus one 
requiring age certificates in which the cooperation of local 
certificate issuing officials will be needed, should promote 
good community relationships. 


A STUDY OF SCHOOL DROPOUTS 


HE drop in high school enrollment since 1939, which 
é ip now reached the figure of one million children 
for the country as a whole, began to concern the Illinois 
Child Labor Committee more than a year ago and a de- 
cision was made to do some fact finding about children 
who were leaving school in Chicago. After securing from 
the Chicago Board of Education the list of students who 
dropped out of 43 high schools in June 1942, the Com- 
mittee asked the School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago, to make a follow-up study of a 
typical group. The School agreed and two of the students, 
Mrs. Beatrice Merkel and Miss Margaret Zever, underiook 
the study. 

Eight schools were selected which would be representa- 
tive of city geographical, racial and economic factors. Home 
visits were made to 380 boys and girls under 18 years of 
age who had left school in June 1942 without graduating. 
Though the full report is not yet available, the study has 
progressed far enough to show some of the significant 
findings. 

Employment at relatively high wages was clearly the 
magnet that was drawing the children from school, for 
78% of the 380 children were gainfully employed. They 
were poorly equipped for future usefulness as workers and 
citizens since the majority (55%) had completed only the 
first year of high school or less. The fact that the majority 
were not a retarded group (55% were up to grade or ac- 
celerated) makes the cessation of their education partic- 
ularly unfortunate since their potential capacities may never 
be fully developed with the handicap of only one year of 
high school work. 

Some of the children (112 of the 380) were only 14 
or 15 when they withdrew from school, and even allowing 
for those who became 16 during the summer, there were 
15% who were below the compulsory attendance age of 16. 
Yet the schools could not require them to attend until they 
were 16 because the Illinois law has a loophole through 
which children may slip when jobs are beckoning—they 
can leave school at 14 if legally employed. 

Intensive study of the’78% (297) who were employed 
showed that the jobs held by 207 children were mostly of 
the dead-end variety—unskilled, semi-skilled,’and service. 
Of the remainder, 75 were in clerical and sales jobs and 
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13 in skilled jobs. Efforts to get a better job or more money 
caused frequent shifts and one-fourth of the children 
changed jobs 3 or more times in nine months. Wages were 
relatively high for these inexperienced young workers, 206 
of whom were earning from $20 to $35 a week, and they 
were fantastically high for 29 who were getting from $35 
to $60 a week. 

Though the majority of them worked less than 48 hours 
a week, the weekly hours of 37% were 48 or more a week 
and in this group there were 31 who worked 50 to 60 
hours or more (8 worked 55 to 60 hours and 8 worked 
over 60 hours). The 10-hour law for females is the only 
restriction in Illinois on hours of work for children 16 
years of age and over, and there is no limit on night work 
for anyone 16 years of age or over. Consequently there 
were 16 year old boys and girls in the group who were 
working until midnight or later (one until 1 a.m. and one 
until 5 a.m.) and one 15 year old was found among the 
late night workers who was employed in an airplane fac- 
tory from 4:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. The others had various 
jobs in drug stores (clerk, porter, lunch counter) or in 
small factories. 

Children experienced little difficulty in securing jobs 
without work permits. More than half of the 297 who 
were employed at the time they were interviewed had no 
permits. The Illinois law does not require children 16 and 
over to have permits but a permit is a protection for the 
employer who risks prosecution if a 14 or 15 year old 
passes himself off as 16. The 15 year old boy in the air- 
plane factory was employed in violation both of the night 
work and work permit regulations. Other children who 
went to work at 14 or 15 had never been asked for work 
permits even though they had worked for several different 
employers. 

Such is the picture of a small sample of ‘school drop- 
outs which could be duplicated thousands of times in 
Chicago and hundreds of thousands of times for the coun- 
try as a whole. What will be the future of these children, 
increasing in number every day, who have substituted for 
their high school education long hours of monotonous 
work at wages which they will have no equipment to com- 
mand in the years to come? 


SAFETY STANDARDS FOR 
YOUNG WORKERS 


| g hes protection of young workers from hazardous work 


in war industries has been a major concern of the 
Children’s Bureau from the time these industries began 
to expand. Contrary to the general impression, only one 
in four among the two million 16 and 17 year old part and 
full-time workers now employed is working in a war in- 
dustry; the remainder are in agriculture or service trades. 
However, safety engineers know that there is a close rela- 
tion between inexperience and accidents and it is obvious 
that when half a million new industrial workers add youth 
to the handicap of inexperience, the accident rate will soar 
unless safeguards are thrown around their employment. 


At first the Children’s Bureau planned to isolate the 
hazardous occupations in war industries in order to estab- 
lish an 18 year age limit for all operations which would 
be dangerous for 16 and 17 year old workers. When this 


was not considered practical by officials responsible for war 
production, a substitute procedure was adopted by the 
Children’s Bureau which has proved to be very successful 
in accomplishing the desired result. A series of advisory 
standards has been published under the general title of 
“Which Jobs for Young Workers’ and these are being 
widely used by shipyards, aircraft factories and other war 
plants employing young workers. Leaflets containing the 
recommended standards have been issued so far for ship- 
building, lead and lead-using industries, employment in- 
volving exposure to carbon disulfide, employment involv- 
ing exposure to chlorinated solvents, welding, the operation 
of metal-working machines and the aircraft industry. 


The standards in each case have been worked out by the 
Children’s Bureau in consultation with technical advisers 
who are informed as to which jobs in the industry are the 
dangerous ones. General safety measures for the protection 
of young workers are outlined in the introductory leaflet, 
“Advisory Standards for the Safe Employment of Young 
Workers.’ These general measures are (1) employment in 
the least hazardous occupations, (2) a safe and healthful 
place to work and (3) thorough training and supervision. 
The importance of the second two measures to supplement 
the first is emphasized by the Children’s Bureau. Young 
workers employed-in the “least hazardous occupations” 
will still be in danger of injury if the general plant condi- 
tions present constant hazards and they are not given the 
training and supervision they need to acquire safe habits. 


The advisory standards have the support of the Navy 
Department, the Maritime Commission, the Air Service 
Command, the Army Service Forces, the United States Em- 
ployment Service. They ‘are being extensively used by em- 
ployment managers and foremen in placing and training 
young workers in war industries. 


SCHOOL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
' PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


i po fanang action by the schools to keep part-time em- 
ployment under control has been recommended by the 
Massachusetts State Department of Education to all super- 
intendents of schools, high school principals and directors 
of occupational guidance and placement. 

The procedures suggested to schools for ‘Guidance and 
Placement in the Administration and Operation of a Part- 
time High School Work Program’’ place the responsibility 
squarely on the schools for constructive handling of the 
part-time work problem. “We have an initial responsibil- 
ity,’’ says the Massachusetts Department of Education, ‘‘to 
supervise all who are about to enter jobs to be performed 
before or after school hours; we have a continuing respon- 
sibility of supervision while our pupils work before or 
after school sessions.’’ How many schools—or parents—have 
thought that Johnny’s job after school hours was a respon- 
sibility of the school? 

The steps outlined for a program are based on sound 
occupational guidance and placement techniques. The 
suggested supervisory program is divided into (1) activities 
which should precede placement; (2) activities concurrent 
with part-time work. The pre-placement procedures would 
prevent a pupil from securing a permit for part-time work 
until the proposed job, the pupil’s qualifications, his edu- 
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cational progress and ultimate occupational objectives have 
been discussed with him by the Director of Occupational 
Guidance and the Superintendent of Schools. Permits 
would be granted only with the understanding that the 
pupil must comply with the school regulations governing 
work programs. These would include the filing of a work 
progress report every two weeks on both job and school 
work. 

The second part of the supervisory program calls for 
frequent conferences by the director with the pupil to 
check any changes-in hours of work or duties, educational 
progress or apparent health. Adverse affects would lead to 
recommendations for adjustments in work or school sched- 
ule or revocation of permit. 


“PLEASE SEND ME” 


‘To the Kid Brother,” reprinted by the National Child 
Labor Committee from a letter originally published in the 
Christian Science Monitor, is popular with schools, federa- 
tions of teachers and boards of education. Orders have 
varied from 14 copies to 1,500. Mrs. C. R. Mueller, of the 
Consumers League of Michigan, asked for copies for an 
elementary school principal, who wanted to enclose the 
flier with 100 diplomas. 

“School or Job,” a fifteen minute dramatic sketch issued 
by the National Child Labor Committee, for use over the 
radio and in a school assembly or community stay-in-school 
program, is being requested by schools, welfare, religious 
and parent-teacher associations. The United Neighborhood 
Houses of New York has showed especial interest. One 
parent-teacher association hopes to bring the script to the 
attention of its 1200 members. 


ON THE AIR 


SECOND radio program, sponsored by the National 
A Child Labor Committee, was broadcast over Station 
‘ WEVD from Freedom House, on February 9. The subject 
was Child Labor—1944 Style. Of the four members of the 
Forum, Mr. Stanley Isaacs, member of the New York City 
Council and President of the United Neighborhood Houses, 
represented the community as a whole. Mrs. Richard J. 
Bernhard, a member of the New York State Board of 





Social Welfare and Chairman of its Subcommittee on De- 
linquency, discussed the problem of delinquency. Mrs. 
Bernhard is also a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Child Labor Committee. Dr. Robert W. Culbert, 
Chief of the New York Bureau of School Health Services, 
spoke about the health aspect of child labor. Dr. Marion 
Ostrander, Associate Professor of Education at Adelphi 
College, dealt with child labor in its relationship to educa- 
tion. 

The third broadcast of the series, The Value of Young 
People in War-Time Agriculture, will be on March 15, 
under the auspices of the Westchester County Children’s 
Association. Miss Mary Helen Smith is in charge of the 
program, and Mr. Gordon O. Thayer, Dean of Boys at 
Rye High School, will preside as moderator. The partici- 
pants will be a supervisor, a farmer, several parents and 
several boys and girls who have done work on farms. 
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CHILDREN IN THE FIELDS. Amber Arthun Warburton. Survey 
Midmonthly, January 1944, p. 13. A resume of the recent 
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Arvilla Merritt, Industrial Division, Children’s Bureau. The 
Child, January 1944, p. 109. Hazards to young children em- 
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1943. Ione Clinton, Industrial Division, U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
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Filling station helpers, soda jerkers, pin boys in bowling alleys, 
messengers, clerks, domestic servants, bus boys and waitresses in — 
restaurants — the odd jobs vacated by adults — these are the “em- 
ployment opportunities” for which many high school students are 
giving up their education. 
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